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THE COLLECTOR AND ART CRITIC. 



DOES ART PAY? 
The following expressions of opinion by Boston artists were recently 
gathered by the Boston Globe, and are of such interest that I gladly 
reproduce them as worthy of consideration both by artists and collec- 
tors. 

MR. JOHN J. ENNEKING. " 

The work of the artist is profitable from every point of view. I do 
not mean that art is certain to bring in immediate and substantial re- 
wards, but that its effect on the artist himself and on the worjd at 
large is increasingly valuable. Art, indeed, is the greatest educational 
influence in the world, and the artist is, or ought to be, the greatest edu- 
cational agent. It is he whose work is instructing mankind in the ap- 
preciation of the beautiful and the good, in the expression of ideal truth 
and ideal :iustice. His power gradually is directing the steps of the 
world into paths of greater usefulness and splendor, into the ways that 
make for genuine progress. ' 

Therefore, how obvious it is that art does pay. 

The artist, with his clearer vision of the things that are vital and 
eternal, with his admirable sense of proportion that fits everything in 
the most perfect harmony into its appropriate place, with his intimate 
and personal knowledge of those laws of relative values on which all 
permanent growth must be based,' is the most poteiit factor in the 
development of all civilization, commercial, educational and govern- 
mental. 

At this very moment his influence is gradually dominating the life of 
the people, his power is reaching out in ever-widening circles. In 
Europe, and especially in France, the people have substantial proof that 
no profession or business has been so great a factor as art in bringing 
wealth and prosperity to a country. France made herself the market 
of the world, because her government allowed the artists to guide and 
advise; and in consequence art and art industries were fostfired in such 
an intelligent and far-seeing manner that she laid the whole world 
under tribute. .. " . 

_ The engrafting of the esthetic upon the useful, which was encouraged 
in many ways and is now in France, enables her to make out of a 
dollar's worth. of raw material twenty dollars where we in this country 
can hardly make more than one. 

No doubt in :tinie this country will have a con^issioner of finje arts, 
holding a position similar to that occupied by our commissioner of 
education at Washington. The time is near at hand when we ought 
to have a commissioner of industrial arts, who, if Congress were lucky 
in its choice, could do wonders in a few years in developing the mar- 
velous possibilities of this country^ 

Since tlie influence of the artist is so far-reaching his interests should 
be similarly broad. While in trying to realize his highest ideal he must 
subordinate his practical instincts, yet when his work is done it is his 
dutj' to provide for those necessities without which he must come to a 
pause. But every time that a fine work of ai-t is sold to some apprecia- 
tive person, the cause of art has received an additional impetus and 
the work of the artist is made easier. Though Millet died poor, the 
appreciation of the value of his work after death has given strength to 
fne spirit of art throughout the world. 

The artist should work without considering whether his art will pay, 
yet it is his duty to further by every means in his power the growth of 
art knowledge and consequently of art appreciation. In every field the 
value-making power of art is apparent to-day. One of the most hopeful 
si^s of our times is found in the fact that fundamental education is 
bemg carried oft as nev^r before. 

This is especially true in our public schools, whose art training is 
serving to unite a love of the beautiful with practical industrial knowl- 
edge. 

This in time will emancipate the laborer from the clutch of the ma- 
chine, and he will become once more a man and an individual. 

The machine makes slaves; art makes man'. The machine takes joy 
out of labor ; art puts it in. 

MR. MARCUS WATERMAN. 

Art at the pres^ent time does not pay the artist. I do not believe there 
are half a dozen artists, with the exception of a few specialists, in this 
country to-day who are able to live by their art alone. Seldom, indeed, 
does an artist receive for any ambitious picture enoup'h money to cover 
his actual living and working expenses during the time spent on the 
painting. 

The reason for this to me appears simple enough. It is the common 
explanation of over-production. 

I remember very well that 40 years ago art was a profitable profes- 
sion. A man was well off in those days with an income of $6000 a 
year, and there were any number of artists who enjoyed an income 
very close to this figure, while the artist of averatre skill and industry 
was rewarded as generously as a capable lawyer. . Young men entered 
the profession with the expectation of financial success, and those who 
had artistic ability and were willing to work were not disappointed. ' 

The conditions to-day materially are changed. The greatly increased 
stimulation of the artistic talent by the multiplication of art schools 
and other educational facilities naturally enough has led to an over- 
production of artists and art work. The profession is crowded with 
men and women who are skilful and exact painters, and it is impossible 
that they should all make art pay. 

The majority must get a living by other means than art, or must have 
some source of certain income. 

The Dutch school of art failed because of the immense growth of 
academies and schools that followed the development of Dutch art. 

While it is true, however, that art does not pay the artist, it is also 



true that the artist gets a real joy out of his work that does remunerate 
^ u "^L P'"^v^tion and discomfort. Alexandre Dumas, the elder, 
said that the greatest pleasure in life was "to be able to admire, and to 
know how to admire." The artist who experiences the intimate and 
constant appreciation of the beautiful must certainly drink deep' of this 
supreme pleasure, and in that sense his art does pay. 

MR. .CHARLES H: WOODBURY. 

Art must pay, or artists would be fewer and not so constant in theit 
devotion -to their profession. The inadeguacy of the remunerative re- 
ward of art may be said to be due largely to the absence of knowledge 
by the general public of the artist's work and of appreciation of its 
value. 

It is my opinion that this ignorance rapidly is disappearing, and it 
is extremely significant that the demand for art products takes on enor- 
mous and instant growth following the progress of art education. 
Whenever art is known it is rewarded abundantly in proportion to the 
art sense of the community. Art schools of all kinds, and every sort 
of faculty for the spread of art information, are adding to the greatly 
increasing appreciation of art among all classes in this country. 

It is noticeable not only that the very rich are glad to pay extremely 
generous prices for works of art, but that the poor are ready to embrace 
the opportunity to acquire at convenient prices prints of pictures of high 
artistic merit. 

In every rustic or suburban community where art is represented in 
the person of sonjebody who has obtained art instruction or attended art 
exhibitions in the cities, the attention of art increases tenfold. 

It is apparent that the artist, good, bad and indifferent, is doing a 
noble and useful work, and one, moreover, that meets with ready en- 
couragement wherever its cause is presented. 

If art does not pay the artist immediately in financial returns, it cer- 
tainly pays him in experiencing and promoting the enjoyment of many 
things that are more substantial and durable than- money, and which 
after all constitute the real wealth of life. 

MR. HENRY HUDSON KITSON. 

The question is one which the artist cannot consider. In the nature 
of things art cannot be a money-making venture. The artist to produce 
work of genuine artistic merit niust think only of his art. 

Here and there a great artist produces something so grand that its 
excellence appeals to the world with overwhelming force, and he in- 
stantly springs into fame and whatever of material wealth and power 
that fame may command. But in his studio he wrought unconscious 
of the prize that awaited the completion of his work. 

It falls only to the few, however, to reap these prizes, and of all the 
number of artists who work unceasingly at their art, suffering much, 
enduring everything of material inconvenience, the great majority never 
will come under the ban of Andrew Carnegie's dictum that "he who 
dies rich dies disgraced." 

"Indeed, from the financial point of view, art does not pay, and per- 
haps it might be considered the duty of the man of experience to say 
to the aspirant to the profession of art: 'Don't!.' " 

But, as a matter of fact, it is unnecessary to advise anybody to stay 
out of or to go into art. The true artist must follow art, and he cannot 
successfully and satisfactorily follow anything else. 

If he choose a business career the spirit of art will vex and harass 
him perpetually with incessant pleadings to give up everything and 
follow her. 

If he be not a true artist and tempt to follow Art, she will lead him 
into aU sorts of barren and distressful places, so that he will be fain to 
turn his back at last on the thankless spirit and turn to other attractions. 

So that I say the question of money does not enter into the subject of 
art, although the artist must live, to be sure, like any other mortal. And 
if by dint of infinite pinching and patching he is able to get just enough 
of the world's goods to keep him in condition to continue his art, then 
his art does pay him well enough financially, and pays him bountifully 
indeed in the satisfaction that he gets out of his work, for he is doing 
that which he was made to do, and which he knows is the only thing he ■ 
can do and be happy. 

MR. ROSS TURNER. 

' An answer to this question, considered from the standpoint of the 
artist and the layman, would differ; if considered from the financial or 
layman's point of view alone, we might, generally speaking, admit that 
art does not pay. If, however, you consider ft from the artist's side, to 
look at the question from the creative or the spiritual side of art, we 
may say most emphatically that art does pay. 

The satisfaction and joy which comes to the poet, artist and designer 
at the completion of a successful work may not be measured by any 
known standard of worldly wealth and honors. 

The history of mankind is filled with instances of this heroic devotion 
to the cause of art, a service gladly given without reward or the pros- 
pect of any reward. The satisfaction of having accomplished some- 
thing that has not been done before by any one, to create a thing which 
is in itself an organic whole, -an idea expressed in a material form, 
seems to be in itself a reward — a reward or a form of compensation 
that could not be considered from the ordinary standard of trade. In- 
deed, if we look back into the history of the world you might ask, what 
other^ — one other — thing has paid as much as art? 

The oolitics, wars and great commercial transactions of the ancient 
world have disappeared, gone, leaving little trace behind them, but all 
through the past, from the very earliest time to the present, art has 
carved and drawn its own history. This is a fact that is everywhere 
self-evident in the history of man. 

All passes. Art alone remains to us. 

The bust outlasts the throne, 
The coin Tiberius. 



